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GET GREAT FLOOD 
~ OF RESOLUTIONS 


Speaker Champ Clark and Vice- 
President Marshall Receive 
National Suffrage Officers 








That woman suffrage is as inev- 
itable as the rising of tomorrow’s sun, 
that it will prevail in all the States 
within a few years, and that he be- 
lieved in it and would vote for it, was 
the threefold message which Speaker 
Champ Clark of the U.-S. House of 
Representatives gave to the officers 
of the National Suffrage Association 
last Saturday, when they, with repre- 
sentatives of 38 States, carried 300 
petitions to him and asked for his 


A SUFFRAGE FAMILY 


MILE OF WOMEN 
SEEK PRESIDENT 


Large Delegation of Club Wom- 
en, Led by Mrs. Wiley, Inter- 
view Wilson 








The deputation of club women to 
see President Wilson in the interests 
of the national enfranchisement of 
women takes place as the Woman’s 
Journal goes to press, It will, there- 
fore, not be possible to give a full ac- 
count this week. A mass meeting 
was to be held at one o’clock, with 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, the leader of 
the deputation, presiding. Among the 
speakers were to be Mrs. Ellis Logan, 
Mrs. Joseph Whitney of New Haven, 


support in passing the national Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, Mrs. Norman 
amendment. Whitehouse of New York and Mrs. 
The delegation called on both Frank Miller Day of Philadelphia, all 


Speaker Clark and Vice-President 
Marshall, who is also President of the 
Senate. The leaders and spokesmen 
were Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. Med- 
ill McCormick and Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk, chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Congressional Committee; Mrs. 
Helen Gardener of Washington, an- 
other member; Mrs. Glenna Smith 
Tinnin of Washington, chairman of 
the Washington Woman Suffrage 
Council, and Mrs. Raymond B. Mor- 
gan, chairman of its Legislative Com- 
mittee. With them went Mrs. Clark, 
wife of the Speaker, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Genevieve, both of whom 
are earnest suffragists. 

The petitions represented 100,000 
people voting for the resolutions, 
which were adopted at~ mass 
meetings all over the country at 
the time of the nation-wide demon- 
strations on May 2. Among those pres- 
ent to hear the suffrage leaders pre- 
sent their case were Democratic, Pro- 
gressive and Republican Congress- 
men, including Representatives Smith 
of New York, Taylor of Colorado, 
Raker of California, Fitzhenry, 
O’Hare and Foster of Illinois, Demo- 
crats; Mondell of Wyoming, Campbell 
of Kansas, Republicans; Chandler of 
New York, Walters of Pennsylvania, 
and Bryan of Washington, Progres- 
gives. 

There were also Messrs. Murdock 
of Kansas, Helgesen of North Dakota, 
Kinkaid of Nebraska and other mem- 
bers interested in the movement. 

Speaker Clark is reported as say- 
ing, in part: 

“There are two methods of amend- 
ing the Constitution. You can begin 
here or you can begin in the States. 


Dr. and Mrs, Harvey W. Wiley and their elder son, Harvey W. Wiley, Jr. 


Whenever three fourths of the States 


recommend an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, then it goes. Woman suf- 
frage is as inevitable as the rising 
of tomorrow’s sun. I have always be- 


President on June 30. 


Mrs. Wiley led the deputation to the 
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WILL BE HEARD 
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SUFFRAGE CAUSE 





NEBRASKA SAFE, 


SAYS DR. SHAW 





prominent club women. Among the 
prominent women in the deputation 
were Mrs. Milton McNeilan of West 
Virginia, Mrs. Edward Sherwood 
Meade of Pennsylvania, Mrs. William 
Colt of New York, Miss Martha W. 
Fairfield of ‘Maine, Miss Mary Bart- 
lett Dixon and Miss Janet Miller of 
Maryland. 

At the quarterly convention of the 
local W. C. T. U. it was voted to join 
the deputation as a body. 

The wives of many men in public 
life in Washington have taken a great 
interest in the deputation, Mrs. 
Charles S. Thomas, wife of Senator 
Thomas of Colorado; Mrs. Edward 
Keating, wife of Representative Keat- 
ing of Colorado; Mrs. W. J. McDon- 
ald, wife of Representativ¥®*McDonald 
of Michigan; Mrs. J. W. Bryan, wife 
of Representative Bryan of Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. William Kent, wife of 
Representative Kent of California, 
being included in the list. 

This was the seventh deputation to 
President Wilson to ask his aid for 
the cause. It was expected to be 
fully five hundred strong. Press de- 
spatches as we go to press say that 
the procession was a mile long. 

The President had given in advance 
his cordial consent to receive the 
clubwomen, 


“SACRIFICE DAY” 
FOR CAMPAIGNS 


On Lucy Stone’s Birthday Suf- 
fragists Will Aid States on 
Firing Line 





The Woman's Journal goes to press 
on Tuesday this week instead of Wed- 
nesday, because of the holiday. As 
it goes to press the papers report that 
a Suffrage Self-Sacrifice Day on Aug. 
15, “the anniversary of the birth of 
the pioneer suffragist, Lucy Stone,” 
has been proclaimed by the officers of 
the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
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cause I think you are going to get it. The list of notable women who will Margaret Foley and other suffrage Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the “Re-| On Self-Sacrifice Day, according to 
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-comes up for a vote in Missouri I am 


going to vote for woman suffrage. I have 


Trade Union League; Miss Kate M.| telling, aroused so much enthusiasm |me that whenever his father goes out| we could get along without. 

















“This is not because all women are|Gordon, president of the Southern! ;).; the experiment of invading|!" the barnyard the chickens just| decided to give one hundred speeches 
fittéd to vote; I would not like to say| States Woman Suffrage Conference; sical aadtin wilt tn wee Gaaie lie down on their backs and cross|instead of money.” 
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courteous to the delegation when they Katherine B. Davis, Mrs. Harriot} introduce a government measure for |surely come.’ | whatever sums they can raise or save. 
presented the petitions to him for the Stanton Blateh, president of the! woman suffrage. It also passed a re s- | a 
Senate. “Go ahead,” said the Vice-| Women’s Political Union, and Mrs.| olution condemning militancy, The es Chief of Police Peterson, of Oak-| The Trades Union Congress of Ire 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


The friends of equal rights for women have more cause to 
rejoice today than on any previous Fourth of July. For us it 
is indeed a “Glorious Fourth.” The nation-wide victory that we 
have all along seen in the distance is now drawing so near that 
everyone can see it who is not wilfully blind. This is going to 
be a “sweet land of liberty,” for women as well as for men. 
And men as well as women will find the new order sweeter than 
the old. A thoughtful wYfiter has well said, “There can be bo 
true marriage between a man and a doll.” Everything that 
tends to broaden women’s minds and to give them a deeper 
sense of responsibility in human affairs must be a blessing not 
only to the women themselves, but to their husbands and chil 
dren. A. S. B. 


A HAPPY MEETING 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has sailed for England to attend 
the board meeting of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
It will be a joyous occasion. The ‘suffragists of all countries 
have bright prospects to report, but the representatives of 
America and of Denmark will be the objects of especial con- 
gratulation. The bill giving Danish women full suffrage has 
passed the popular branch of Parliament 102 to 6, and cannot 
be long delayed by the conservative upper house. In the United 
States the Supreme Court of Illinois has just confirmed the right 
of 1,700,000 women to vote for President of the United States, 
as well as in many smaller elections, and the most influential and 
representative organization of women in the country has en- 
dorsed woman suffrage by a huge majority. 

The board members from every country will rejoice with 
the Americans and the Danes. There is fast coming to be a 
solidarity among the progressive women of all lands, that is as 
hard for some conservative men to understand as the first tele- 
graph line was to the Bosnian peasants. In one village near 
which it passed they refused to believe that it could transmit 
any news. “How can a message be given at one end of this 
wire and come out at the other, fifteen hundred miles away?” 
they said. “It is not possible.” The head man of the village 
considered. Then he said: “Suppose the wire were a very long 
dog, and his tail reached clear to the end of the line. If we 
pinched his tail here, would not his mouth in Constantinople 
bark?” Then they were convinced. A victory for equal rights 
in any country spreads joy to all the others. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong. 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west. 

Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous 
throe 

When the travail of the ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future’s heart. 

But in this case, it is a woman-child—different from the 
man-child, but just as precious; and destined to walk side by 
side with him, and to do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life. A. S. B. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


New York State is reported to have 200,000 names enrolled 
at the end of its four weeks’ canvass for suffrage signatures. 
The Missouri suffragists have just secured 23,000 certified names, 
and the Nebraska suffragists 43,523, in eaeh case as the result 
of a comparatively short though arduous campaign. The Ohio 
women are well on their way to the 150,000 names that they ex- 
pect to file with the Secretary of State by July-30. This shows 
what 'women can do when a large number of them are really in 
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Opposed to the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women” has 
been gathering signatures against suffrage ever since 1895, and 
boasts as a great achievement that it has accumulated 23,000 
names in nineteen years! In California, which has more than 
1,500,000 people, the anti-suffragists failed to get the 32,000 sig- 
natures needed to resubmit the question to the voters, although 
they spent money freely in the attempt. It looks as though the 
opponents of equal suffrage were either much less numerous 
than its advocates, or much less enthusiastic. A. S. B. 


“PACKED AND GAGGED” 


The anti-suffragists are poor losers. ~Their comment on the 
action of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is calculated 
to add to the gaiety of nations. Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge has 
sent to President Wilson and given to the press a complaint that 
the endorsement of equal suffrage at the Biennial was carried 
by “gag rule” in a “packed convention.” 

“Gag rule” is rich. At the Biennial in California two years 
ago, the opponents of endorsement maneuvered successfully to 
prevent the question from being put to vote in the convention, 
many of whose members were eager to vote for it. This year 
the antis tried again to smother the question and keep it from 
coming to a vote—it was their only hope—but this time the pro- 
test against “gag rule” was too strong for them. 

As for the convention being “packed,” the thousands of dele- 
gates were chosen from all over the country. If the suffragists 
had found means to “pack” so many and so widely-scattered 
constituencies as the clubs that elected these delegates, they 
would have shown an amount of political genius beyond that of 
the most distinguished statesmen. But the charge is preposter- 
ous. The clubs, most of them, have gradually become packed 
with suffragists through natural evolution—the growth of en- 
lightenment and experience. 

If Mrs. Dodge had said that the one million women in the 
Federation were not all of them suffragists, this would have been 
accurate and dignified, though rather superfluous, since every- 
body knows it. But it is neither dignified nor accurate to com- 
plain that the suffrage resolution was “forced through.” Nobody 
could have forced the majority of the delegates to vote aye if 
they had wanted to vote no. 

President Wilson is not likely to be much impressed by this 
foolish protest. Fortunately, Miss Margaret Wilson was at the 
Biennial, and no doubt she has told her father of the enthusiasm 
with which the suffrage resolution was received in that great 
convention, and the overwhelming majority by which it was 
passed. A. S. B. 








“THE AMERICAN PERIL” 


Every now and then a human being turns up who is an 
anachronism in the twentieth century. He airs with com- 
placeney such views as were orthodox in the dark ages, and 
seems quite unaware that he is making a spectacle of himself. 
The latest individual to put himself in this unenviable position 
is Michael Monahan, editor of the Papyrus Magazine. Some- 
thing is the matter with America, and the source of the trouble, 
he says, is the American women. 

“America has too much womanism, and is degenerating 
from that cause. We are fast getting to be ridiculous to our- 
selves, and a laughing stock to foreign peoples. Admiral Chad- 
wick says that our present system of education is preparing a 
nation of mollycoddles.” 

Especially dangerous is the American school teacher: 

“This process of emasculation is now at work. We propose 
to our boys a frock or 4 split skirt instead of a toga virilis. 
We abandon our children at the crucial age to the influence of 
inefficiency and hysteria. 

“We are producing a generation of feminized men, who will 
be fit only to escort women to poll or public office, and to render 
such other puppy attentions as may be demanded by the Superior 
Sex.” We are living under a Gynarchy whose symbol is the 
powder puff. 

New York is our most feminized city. Presently it will 
lose even its traditions of great men. “By way of compensation 
it is developing an epicene type which unites the weakness of 
both sexes, a sort of man-woman, conspicuous in all foolish and 
febrile agitations.” 

This state of affairs is due largely to the advent of women 
into journalism and magazine work, in Mr. Monahan’s opinion. 
The success of certain popular magazines is due to women 
whose writing is silly and mediocre, and on occasion shameless 
and prurient. 

“There is scarcely an instance of real literary ability 
among these female journalists. They are selected merely for 
a Knack of scribbling about the invariable round of petty things 
which occupy the female mind.” The press is eunuch and 
emasculate, given over to women’s twaddle, and the cultivation 
of women’s peculiar concern, snobbery. 

However, this wretched, piffling journalism pays far bet- 
ter than the old, because women in great numbers read the 
papers, thereby moving the department store to come across 
with the advertising. 

These “epicene” editors, among whom Mr. Monahan classes 
that extreme anti-suffragist, Mr. Bok, “with their constant and 
exaggerated catering to women, and exploiting of women in 
every imaginable way for their own self-profit, have brought 
the peril of petticoat supremacy and petticoat inferiority to our 
doors. . They have almost succeeded in turning our 
theatre into a brothel from the indecent boldness and per- 
verted curiosity which the advanced female now takes to be a 
sign of her emancipation. They have held up to our admiration 
as literary artists women for whom there is an aching need in 
the laundry or the kitchen. They have fulsomely exploited and 
headlined and paragraphed the spot-light suffragette, very libel 
as she is upon young American womanhood. They have labored 
to bring about a so-called equality of the sexes, which is a 





charm.” 

What an aDpalling thing it must be to any woman of sense 
to be regarded as lacking in charm by so good a judge as this 
extraordinary writer! 

When a feminist says anything extreme or silly, all suf- 
fragists are held responsible. Therefore it may be worth while 
to call attention to the pearls that certain “masculinists” drop 
whenever they open-their lips on the woman question. Every 
anti-suffragist does not hold these violently anti-woman ideas; 





earnest. On the other hand, the “Massachusetts Association 


but everyone who holds such ideas is an anti-suffragist. A. S. B. 


monstrous inversion, robbing woman of her essential flower and. 








The burning of Salem calls attention afresh to the need of 
better fire protection. It is beautiful to see the outgush of warm 
human sympathy called out by such a disaster, and the way in 
which all. sorts and conditions of people rally to the relief of 
the stricken city. But prevention.is better than cure. There 
are any number of other cities and towns which might be wiped 
out of existence in a few hours in the very same way. In Dor- 
chester a condition has been allowed to arise that everyone 
admits to be frightfully dangerous. Hundreds and hundreds of 
wooden “three-deckers” have been run up, so close together that 
large districts are one mass of inflammable material, divided 
only by narrow canyons of space. For years vain efforts have 
been made to put through the Legislature a bill to require proper 
safeguards. The real estate interests have always managed to 
block it, and in the meantime innumerable builders have been 
rushing forward the construction of more and more of these 
firetraps, to get them up before the Legislature takes action. 

As Jane Addams has pointed out, here is one way, among 
others, in which woman suffrage may be expected to be definitely 
helpful to a community. One of the poor foreign women in her 
neighborhood came to her to ask if she could not bring some 
pressure to bear upon a politician who had scattered liberal 
promises of-fire-escapes before his election, but now showed him- 
self in no hurry to keep them. “Why don’t you get your hus- 
band to go and talk to him?” said Miss Addams. The woman 
answered, “My husband is very busy and very tired, and besides, 
rhe is not as much worried about this as I am. He does not 
realize as well as I do how helpless the children would be if 
there was a fire.” 

For centuries it has been women’s work to cherish and safe- 
guard human life. They feel much more keenly on that subject 
than men. If the mothers had votes, there would be far less 
likelihood that cities would let business greed expose thousands 
of men, women and children to the needless risk of being burned 
alive. A. S. B. 


THE SUFFRAGE MAP 


The suffrage map is one of the most telling arguments for 
the cause. It ought to be kept in constant use, Most people’s 
minds can be reached more vividly through the eye than through 
the ear. There is solid weight in the fact that so large a part 
of the United States is already equal suffrage territory, and that 
the reform spreads to adjoining States—a sure proof that it has 
given satisfaction where tried. This is a practical argument, 
which appeals to men, It is of especial value in its converting 
power upon voters. 

From the time when the suffrage map was put up In the 
window of the parade headquarters in Boston, the number of 
men who stood outside studying the window display was trebled. 
The other exhibits were arguments; the map was a fact. 

At every open-air meeting this summer a big suffrage map 
should be displayed. At every legislative hearing and at every 
suffrage debate, it should be hung upon the wall, if this can be 
arranged. If not, the suffrage speaker should hold it up in the 
course of her -address, 

Every earnest suffragist should keep it haaging in her par- 
lor or hall, for the edification of her guests. It would be well 
worth while for every State Suffrage Association to haye half 
a dozen cuts of the suffrage map made, and to loan one free of 
charge to any local paper that will publish it. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. has lately got out a new and 
effective suffrage map of the smaller size, 7144 inches by 5%. 
The different colors.show the full suffrage States, and those’ 
where the suffrage amendment has passed the Legislature and 
is now before the voters, and those where it has passed one 
Legislature but must pass another, and those where the suf- 
fragists expect to submit it by initiative petition. This map may , 
be ordered from 585 Boylston street, Boston. The price is five 
cents, postpaid. 
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LIVELY MEETINGS IN’ ITALY 


Woman suffrage is only one of the objects which the Inter- 
nationai Council of Women is organized to promote, writes Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper, but if any of its millions of members are opposed, 
they were not represented at the Rome meeting. The resolution 
declaring that “the right of voting in Parliamentary and local 
elections should be given to women in all countries where repre- 
sentative government exists,” was carried not only unanimously, 
but with acclamation, not one dissenting voice among the hun- 
dreds of delegates from all civilized countries. As already 
stated, the women of the Italian National Council of Women 
did not want the question discussed at the public meetings of 
the International, and at their own Congress it was not men- 
tioned in the program. Nevertheless it dominated the whole, 
and no matter what the particular work or reform under consid- 
eration, the speaker declared that women needed a vote to ac- 
complish it, which sentiment always called forth loud applause, 
even from the Italian women in the audience. This program 
was made by the aristocratic and wealthy women who are the 
officials of the Council and are opposed to universal suffrage 
even for men, while the audience was largely composed of the 
middle classes, who want it for both men and women. 

The program did not prove to be as harmless as was in- 
tended, for when women of the progressive countries took hold 
of such subjects as “The Function of the State in Relieving the 
Poor,” “Women in Public Life,” “Right of the Child,” “Woman’s 
Work Outside the Home,” they shocked the more timid sisters 
almost to the point of electrocution. There are some very ad- 
vanced thinkers among Italian women, however, and a small 
riot occurred several times when certain of them, after attack- 
ing from the floor ultra-conservative addresses, sprung to the 
Platform, and declared that the Congress had been organized 
by ladies of the aristocracy who knew nothing whatever of the 
problems of the working women. On one occasion of this kind 
the presiding officer, Countess Spalletti-Rasponi, left the room. 

Strange to say, the radical subjects of eugenics, health cer- 
tificates for marriage, and what may be politely referred to as 
“Damaged Goods,” found a place on the program, and were dis- 
cussed with intense fervor by women from a dozen countries. 
The speakers from the United States were Mrs. Julian Nathan 
of New York, who spoke on “Widows’ Pensions”; Miss Sadie 
American, on “Immigration of Young Jewish Girls,” and Miss 








Janet Richards, on “Importance and Value of the Child.” 
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DR. SHAW GIVES 
MARRIAGE VIEWS 





Says She Believes in Wedding 
Ceremony but 
Word Obey 


Opponents of equal rights resort to 
almost anything to make a point 
against suffrage, even to the extent of 
false interviews. Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw has denied emphatically an 
alleged interview in which she was 
quoted as saying that the marriage 
institution was a failure. Dr. Shaw 
says: 

“The purported interview  tele- 
graphed from Philadelphia, reporting 
that I said that the marriage cere- 
mony had outliived its usefulness and 
should be relegated to oblivion, is ab- 
solutely without foundation. 

“I had no such interview with any 
reporter; nor did I express my views 
on the subject of marriage to any re- 
porter since my return from Europe 
until after these garbled statements 
appeared. 

“A long time since, when the ques- 
tion of leaving the word ‘obey’ out of 
the marriage ceremony was under dis- 
cussion, I did make the statement 
that there were many features of the 
present church marriage ceremony 
which should be obliterated, and 
mentioned the word ‘obey,’ which I 
considered to be essentially immoral, 
because for any adult human being 
to pledge herself for a series of years 
in advance to obey any other human 
being, without knowing what will be 
demanded of her, is essentially im- 
moral. 

“T also spoke of the part in which 
the woman is given away as being 
antiquated and belonging to the time 
when the woman was not recognized 
as a distinct human entity, but was 
looked upon as belonging to the male 
members of the family. 

“These two points tn the marriage 
ceremony I think are out of place at 
the present time, and so stated. But, 
so far from stating that a marriage 
ceremony was out of place, my whole 
ideal of marriage is so high that I feel 
these changes should be made, be- 
cause I think the marriage ceremony 
too sacred a thing to have incorporat- 
ed in it anything which is unworthy 
or which does not belong to the 
thought of our age. 

“I did state that I have no set cere- 
mony for all couples whom I marry, 
because I feel that marriage is an in- 
dividual and personal affair, and that 
each marriage is a personal affair and 
that each ceremony should be adapted 
to the occasion and to those who take 
part in it. 

“In fact, my ideal of marriage is so 
much higher than the ideal which the 
critics hold that I think it is too 
sacred a subject, and the relation too 
sacred a relation-to be entered into 
lightly or without due consideration. 
And for that reason I think that many 
of the marriages today are wholly un- 
worthy, because they are based on 
financial or social or some other 
standards rather than on the standard 
of affection, the only foundation upon 
which a true marriage should rest.” 





GET GREAT FLOOD 
OF RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from Page 209) 








Man who has absolutely no influence 
whatever.” 
referring to the fact that he had no 
vote and very little influence on legis- 
lation in the Senate. When Dr. Shaw 
expressed the hope that he would 
help them all he could, the Vice-Presi- 
dent remarked, “But I cannot get 
away from my wife,” reminding a 
humber of auditors of the song, “My 
Wife Won’t Let Me.” 

The petitions presented by the Na- 
tional Association all found their way 
into the Congressional Record, they 
being sent to individual members 
from the districts in which they origi- 
nated. There was a very large num- 
ber of them, and some Congressmen 
had at least a dozen different peti- 
tions, Duplicates of the petitions 


Were presented in the Senate by the 
Senators. 





Miss Grace H. O’Neil has recently 
been appointed special judge of the. 
Vigo County Court, Indiana. 


Objects to 


The Vice-President was) 


VICTORY .CHEERS 
GEORGIA WOMEN 


in Atlanta 
Secure Same 





Women Teachers 
High Schools 
Salaries as Men 





The women teachers of Atlanta, 
Ga., have won-a notable victory. 
They have always been paid far less 
than the men for the same amount 
of work. This month, at a cost of 
$18,000, they were put on an equal 
basis with the men. Heretofore 
women began teaching in the High 
School at $900, and in 10 years could 
work up to $1400, the maximum. 
Young men began at $1400, and in 
four years reached their maximum of 
$1800. The Atlanta daily papers are 
asking that the usefulness of many 
of the City Boards, such as Hospital, 
Sanitation, Playgrounds and Schools, 
be augmented by placing women 
upon them. 

Before the Bar Association, which 
met at Tybee last week, Henry C. 
Peeples of Atlanta read a paper on 
“The Status of Woman Before the 
Law.” 4 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chair- 
man of the Empire State Campaign 
Committee, sailed on the Minneapolis 
last week for a board meeting of the 
International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance in London. “This will be the 
first occasion,” said Mrs. Catt, “on 
which the International Board has 
held a meeting of representatives 
from the different countries in the in- 
tervals between the International 
Congresses. A special and most wel- 
come difficulty coming up at the 
board meeting is the question of the 
relation of those countries where 
women have won their battle and are 
fully qualified voters to the Inter- 
national Alliance. Denmark especial- 
ly, where women will probably get 
the vote in the middle of July, has 
raised this point. The women wish 
to dissolve the suffrage societies and 
make them civic leagues, but they 
do not want by doing this to cut 
themselves off from a_ world-wide 
bond which is holding women _ to- 
gether.” 





The overwhelming vote in favor of 
the political equality of men and 
women given by the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in convention 
assembled is probably the most im- 
portant indorsement of woman’s suf- 
frage in the history of the move- 
ment. It is even more significant 
than the inclusion of a suffrage plank 
in the progressive platform, because 
it is more widely representative of 
American women’s. opinion. The 
federation covers all sections of the 
country and its traditions are what 
may be fairly described as conserva- 
tive in the best sense. That is, al- 
though it has moved forward steadily 
and has broadened and deepened its 
activities year by year, it has main- 
tained a considerative and orderly 
advance and has never given itself to 
the excesses of any single enthu- 


siasm, That such an_  organiza- 
tion, representing as no _ other 
does thoughtful, practical, and 


forward looking women throughout 
the Republic, should vote virtually 
unanimously for the suffrage means 
that the fight for enfranchisement is 
won. It will be retarded here and 
yielded with limitations there, but 
the time will not be long before wom- 
jan votes as man votes in every part 


of the United States.—Chicago Trib- 
une. . 





Mounted on a white horse, Mrs. 
Clairborne Catlin started out this 
week from the headquarters of the 
Massachusetts Political Equality 
Union in Boston. on a four months’ 
suffrage tour. She took no money 
and no companion but her horse 
Trixie. From its back she will ad- 
dress the country people, and sell suf- 
frage literature, pennants, etc. Ex- 
Gov. Foss and other prominent men 
predict that she will succeed in secur- 
ing votes and money for the cause. 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has 
gone to Chilmark, Mass., for her sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. Henry Bailey 
Stevens of the Journal staff got back 
this week from a short visit to Eng- 
land. 





Mrs. Pankhurst’s daughter, Adela, 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


oe. Is “Geod” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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PLAN TO OBSERVE 
LUCY STONE DAY 


Suggestion by Which Aug. 13 
May Kill Two Birds With One 
Stone and Do Double Honor 





Lucy Stone was born on August 13, 
1818, ninety-six years ago. Her life 
has meant much to the suffrage cause, 
and her birthday will be celebrated by 
suffragists all over the United States. 
The Official Board of the National 
Suffrage Association has started a 
plan to raise $50,000 for the Cam- 
paign States by August 13, and urges 
suffragists everywhere to use their in- 
genuity in devising ways of earning 
money. 

A suitable way in ‘which to earn 
money for this occasion is to sell the 
Woman’s Journal, the paper which 
Lucy Stone founded forty-five years 
ago for the express purpose of pre- 
senting the truths of equal suffrage 
and the need of equal rights for 
women, 

Suffragists can make 50 per cent. 
by selling—the Woman's Journal if 
they sell not less than ten papers. The 
paper sells at five cents per copy. On 
100 copies $5.00 should be collected; 
$2.50 may be retained by the sellers, 
while $2.50 should be forwarded to 
the Woman’s Journal. 

This plan will do double honor to 
Lucy Stone, for by it money will be 
raised in her name to carry on her 
work of winning campaign States, and 
the necessary support will be given 
her paper to enable it to continue the 
work she planned for it. 

There are nearly six weeks before 
August 13, a short time in which to 
accomplish a big task. Opportunities 
will be lost if we do not begin at once. 
Order papers early enough to reach 
you by express. Telegraph when nec- 
essary. A. E. R. 
— 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 











Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
+ meee Sample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine» Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 
Farm, by Ella 8. Stewart. 

Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 

» by Harriet Vittum. 

The Working Girl’s Need of Suffrage, 
by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 
Ideal, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 

Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 
Virginia Brooks Washburn. 

Guardianship of Children. A digest of 
the guardianship laws in the United 
States, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 

Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 
a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, ‘are 25 
cents each. 














To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “742 Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspa to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaiugs Company, 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 





SUFFRAGE PENCILS 
Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tip, inscribed 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” (or any wording 
desired from one to five lines). $3.75 per 
gross delivered—30 Day Credit. 

Special prices in large quantities or con- 
tract orders. 

We supply many State organizations, 
and would be pleased to send samples and 





is lecturing in Australia on the suf- 


frage movement in England. 


full information to interested parties. 
BURTON 8. OSBORNE, 
CAMDEN NEW YORK STATE. 
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4, 1914 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


During July and August the Wom- 
an’s Journal will be printed on four 
pages instead of eight. This is to re- 
duce the cost of publishing the paper, 
and will enable more copies per week 
to be sent during the campaign in 
Nevada, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Missouri. The 
vote on equal suffrage will be taken 
in those States in November, and it 
is necessary to flood all six States 
with Journals in order to help win. 
Other reasons for reducing the size 
of the paper at this time are that 
there is less important news to print 
during these two months, and that it 
will afford the staff an opportunity to 
have the necessary vacations. 

A. E. R. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Now that equal suffrage has been 
endorsed by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, it is very impor- 
tant that its members become 
well versed in the principles and 
proofs of equal suffrage. It is, there- 
fore, very desirable that The Wom- 
an’s Journal be brought to the atten- 
tion of as many as possible of the 
million and a half members at an 
early date. To this end we wish to 
advertise The Woman’s Journal in 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Magazine. Will those who are 
interested in this particular phase of 
propaganda work send contributions 
for this purpose? The advertisement 
Ought to be continued for a year or 
six months. If $200 can be put at 
our disposal for advertising and to 
allow us to mail sample copies of 
The Woman's Journal to selected 
lists of women’s club members, it 
will mean much to the cause in the 
various States. A. E. R. 











Dr. Margaret N. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of Jersey City, was recently ap- 
pointed by the Board of Hospital 
Trustees assistant to Chief Surgeon 
Dr. J. J. Mooney at the city hospital. 
Dr. Sullivan is the first woman physi- 
cian to be placed upon the staff. She 
is to serve without salary. 
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Make Money 


For Your League 


Bu 
SUFFRACETTES 


That New Dainty Cracker 


—and sell them 
to your members 


Special Offer 


(To Suffrage Associations) 
8 DOZEN 
— pee $7.20 
i id t int 
East of the Mississippi 
fennics Johnson Educator 
ee Oe roed Co, 





| CRACKERS | 











WOMAN SENATOR 
GOES TO EUROPE 


Women to Attend Interparlia- 
mentary Union Conference for 
First Time 








Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado will attend the conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Stockholm in August, and so will sev- 
eral women members of the Parlia- 
ment of Finland. It will be the first 
time that women have taken part in a 
meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The Union is made up of the 
members of different national Parlia- 
ments who have organized to work 
for international peace and arbitra- 
tion. 





Anyone knowing of a chance for a 
bright eleven-year-old boy to go this 
summer to a boys’ camp or with a 
party of fresh-air children, or a chance 
for a faithful and steady boy a few 
years older to do vacation work, is 
asked to communicate with Mrs. Nat- 
alie Rubin, 324 Blue Hill Avenue, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





EMINENT CATHOLICS 
FRAGE 


25,000 copies. 
Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.02. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF 
Elliott Ross, C. S. P. 


COLORED MAP 


$3.00. 


eating.” 


in practice. Price, 2 for 5c, 


Stone Blackwell 


each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00 


8c each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. 


100, $1.00. 


ell 


just the thing to use in debates and 


Size, 19 by 12 inches, 








SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


A new pamphlet of great value. 
The pamphlet is of national character and should be used 
in all of the States that are working for equal suffrage. 
Special rates on large orders. 


A four-page folder of sterling quality. So far as is known it is the 
best thing of its kind in print. Price, per copy, 2c. Per 100, $1.25. 


Red, blue, yellow, black and white. Size, 71-4 by 51-8 inches. 
cellent campaign and propaganda material, 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
Per 100, $2.00. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN—By Alice: 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the socalled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman’s Journal snd Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage im 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—8y Alice Stone 
The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER—“Watch Her Grow” 


Gives gains up to date. 
home or public library. Price, each, 10c. 


tac’ Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., boston, mass. 


DECLARE FOR SUF- 


One State association is using 


Price, each, 2c. 


SUFFRAGE — By Rev. J. 


Ex- 


Price, each 5c, Per 100, 


It is effective propagan- 


Price, 3c 


All suf- 


Price, 2c each. Per 


It is 


speeches. Price, postpaid, Se 


Excellent for office, 
Per 100, $5.00. 


585 Boylston St. 
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HENRY SURRENDERS 





Chairman of Rules Committee Gives Promise of Vote on 


Bristow-Mondell Amendment During This Congress 





Chairman Henry of the Rules Com- 
mittee has at last surrendered to the 
pressure brought to bear by the suf- 
fragists, and has promised that his 
committee will report a rule allowing 
the U. S. House of Representatives to 
vote upon the Bristow-Mondell amend- 
ment during this Congress. 


The Congressional Union had ar- 
ranged to have a series of deputations 
from different States call upon Chair- 
man Henry and urge him to take this 
course. Finally he refused to see any 
more deputations, on the ground that 
there were too many of them! At 
last he was caught by the delegation 
from West Virginia, led by Mrs. Mil- 
ton MecNeilan of Parkersburg. With 
the women were Representatives 
Moss and Neely, both of them able 
and popular men and strong suffra- 
gists. Moss is a Democrat and Neely 
a Republican. Mrs. McNeilan in The 
Suffragist says: 


I am told that Chairman Henry has 
been playing the ground hog game, 
emerging only when he felt sure there 
were no suffragists about. He had 
been called upon earlier in the morn- 
ing by a delegation of social workers 
whom he had refused to see, so it was 
a fortunate and dramatic moment 
when, in passing through Statuary 
Hall, we accidentally encountered Mr. 
Henry. Mr. Neely stopped him, and 
in a friendly and intimate way called 
out, “Come here, Bob, we want to see 
you.” Mr. Henry came back and 
smiled genially when he realized 
there was no escape. 


Congressman Moss introduced the 
members of the delegation to Mr. 


women had come all the way from 
West Virginia to talk to him about 
the suffrage resolution now before his 
committee. The following dialogue 
then took place: 

Mrs. McNeilan: We have come to 
ask you to get your committee to re- 
port favorably this resolution (No. 
514). 

Mr. Henry: We are going to. 

Mrs. McNeilan: When will it be 


done? 
Mr. Henry: I cannot say just 
when. It may not be at this session, 


but certainly during this Congress. 
As a matter of fact, it would be well 
for you to have the vote taken before 
next January, at which time the vari- 
ous Legislatures meet. 

Mrs. MecNeilan: You are sure it 
will come to a vote before this Jan- 
uary? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, the members will 
have a chance s0-go on record by that 
time. Get your own men pledged. 
(Meaning the West Virginia Repre- 
sentatives.) 

Mrs. MecNeilan: We have both of 
them. We can count on them abso- 
lutely. (Referring to Congressmen 
Moss and Neely.) 

Mr. Henry: Get all your West Vir- 
ginia men in Congress pledged and 
then let me know, 

Mr. Neely: 1am ready to vote for 
it at any time, but I supposed that all 
that would be necessary would be to 
get the Democratic majority pledged. 
After some bantering words from 
Congressmen Moss and Neely, and 
with a final word of assurance that 
the Rules Committee would report 
the resolution, Mr. Henry bowed him- 





Henry, and announced that these 


self away. 








 § 


Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky’s many 
friends have lately been thrown into 
alarm and indignation by a report 
from Russia that this noble woman, 
over seventy years of age, was being 
banished by the authorities to a tiny 
settlement not far from the North 
Pole. 

Mrs. Breshkovsky is lovingly called 
“Babouska” (Little Grandmother) by 
thousands of Russians, and is affec- 
tionately remembered by many Amer- 
icans who were impressed by her re- 
markable personality during her visit 
to the United States about six years 
ago. Sentenced to lifelong exile in 
Siberia for her work to overthrow the 
tyrannical Russian government, she 
has been living for some time at Ki- 
rensk, under police surveillance, Some 
foonths ago she tried to escape, was 
caught, and thrown into prison at Ir- 
kutsk. Now, ifthe reports are col- 
rect, she is being sent to a more re- 
mote and inclement place of exile, 
probably Nijny Kolymsk, near the 
point where the Kolyma River enters 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has re- 
ceived from her a postcard written in 
expectation of such an event. She 
says: 

“In a few days the first party of 
convicts will start for the North. I 
have not been told whether I am to be 
included in it, but as everything is 
possible I want to forewarn you not 
to worry in case you should not hear 
from me for a longer time than usual. 
During these last weeks I have been 
so well fed, thanks to my kind friends, 
that I feel strong enough to endure 
the longest possible journey. The 
summer is short here, but it makes 
people young all the same, and if I 
spend it in the open air I shall be 
ready to meet the winter, however se- 
vere. 

“By the last mail I sent a few words 
to you and to Arthur (Bullard). I 
repeat here my greetings and my good 
wishes for their health to my Helena 
(Dudley), to her friend Euphemia, to 
our Ellen Starr, and all those who 
have comforted my life by their kind- 
ly attentions. I miss the Woman's 
Journal constantly, but I shall have it 
some day. Cards are to be sent me 
for my correspondence with June 
(Barrows Mussey), my darling grand- 
son. As soon as they come I shall 
write to him. Ever yours, and al- 


-BABUOSHKA SENT NORTH 


Miss Blackwell has also received 
from a friend in Switzerland another 
courageous letter written by «Mrs. 
Breshovsky. It says: 

“The Lena River is now clear of ice. 
I feel that the boats for transporting 
the convicts are ready. At any mo- 
ment I expect to hear ‘Be ready! Get 
up!’ And, as before departing to the 
other world, I want to say to all my 
friends, to all my dearest, ‘Goodbye 
till a new place!’ 

“I do not dread the coming journey. 
Lately the good people in Irkutsk and 
in Russia have nourished me abun- 
dantly, so as to enable me to grow not 
only in strength, but in fat also. I 
no longer fear the cold winds of the 
Lena River. At present I am quite 
indulged by some good people. I 
have cakes, sweets of every kind, 
everything but ‘birds’ milk,’ but I 
hope to get that when I reach the fab- 
ulous ‘Isle of Bouyan, that lies in the 
ocean’ (expression from a Russian 
tale). Oh, there are many birds there, 
the penguins and others! 

“T hope to renew my correspondence 
with all my friends, and be sure that 
I shall try to write you from every 
possible ‘Isle of Bouyan’ on the com- 
ing journey. I will and shall write 
you, for without it I cannot live. Do 
not ‘forget me. How happy I am! 
How many cakes I have! I am sorry 
I cannot treat you all, all. The 


forever, Kitty.” 

A little earlier, Mrs. Breshkovsky 
wrote to a young American author 
who is very dear to her: 

“Mon brave garcon, my inseparable 
friend: Every time I read over your 
letter I transport myself chez vous, 
with so much pleasure that I have no 
wish to leave you. I feel acute grief 
to think of the novel you threw into 
the fire, for it must have contained 
interesting types and serious situa- 
tions. It is always work (la corvée) 
that tells upon you, that is undermin- 
ing your health and perhaps making 
you weak. Certainly I shall enjoy 
reading your new novel, but I shall 
not read it in my present prison, for 
it is to be hoped that I shall some 
day leave it. My health is much bet- 
ter than yours, my dear son, and I 
wish you were rich enough to be no 
longer forced to: work under condi- 
tions that are fatal to you. Lillian, 
that excellent person, finds her health 





ways the same.” 


undermined by work. It is because 


only food I need is good spirits. Yours 
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Where She Was At 


Margaret—How does your friend, 
Mrs. Brown, stand on the suffrage 
question? 

Anna—She’s doing picket duty. 
Margaret—Doing picket duty— 
what for, suffrage? 

Anna—Oh, no; she’s on the fence. 
—Christian Register. 





Woman Suffrage 
By M. A. Edmonds-Remie, 
Gary Daily Tribune 
A little cork fell on the path of a 
whale, 

And he lashed 
mighty tail; 


in the 


it down with his 


But in spite of his blows, it quickly 
arose 

And floated serenely in front of his 
nose. 


Said the cork, “You may flap and 
sputter and rap 

But you never can keep me down 
For I’m made of the stuff that 
buoyant enough 

To float instead of to drown.” 


is 





Mutual Forbearance 


When Margaret Wilson, daughter 
of the President, attended a legisla- 
tive hearing in the assembly chamber 
at Albany, she was put on the high 
place where the speaker ordinarily 
sits. 

“Where is she? Show her to me,” 
said a political heeler, passing at 
close range. 

When she had been pointed out he 
gazed at her steadily for about three 
seconds, and then, moving on brisk- 
ly, said: 

“Oh, well, she didn’t say anything 
to me; I guess I won’t say anything 
to her.”—Labor World. 





A funny thing happened in Butte 
this week, writes Mary E. O’Neil. 
“Miss Marjorie Dorman, the anti-suf- 
fragist from Brooklyn, got cold feet 
over the debate to be held with Jean- 
nette Rankin, and suddenly left 
town, giving as a reason that ‘the 
men might capture the meeting and 
cause gréat disturbance.’ This is 
quite a new one, for the Butte men 
are among the most chivalrous in the 
world.” 





When a Chinese lady approaches a 
muddy place, she beckons a boy. The 
boy drops on his hands and knees in 
} the mud, end the lady uses him as a 
stepping stone, for which service she 
gives him a small coin. 





Los Angeles is roaring happy be- 
cause its women are going to abolish 
grade crossings. The men are all in 
the real estate business—The Kan- 
| san. 








you Americans exhaust yourselves 
without relaxation. You take a rest a 
little too late. Knowing that you are 
all busy day and night, I often feel 
myself to blame for taking up your 
precious time. For so many years 
your attention has been directed to 
me! Greet my friends, my faithful 
knight, and know that I have always 
loved you.” 

Mrs. Breshkovsky’s American 
friends should protest strenuously 
against the transfer of this aged lady 
to so terrible a place. 
age is an inspiration, and puts us all 
to shame. 





| 


Strong testimony to the practical 
good results of woman’s ballot comes 
to The Woman’s Journal from Mrs. 
Wallis Williams of North Yakima, 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. She writes: 
“It has been my experience that 
club women of our State find suffrage 
a great advantage to them in their 
efforts to secure good public meas- 
ures.. This is because we have the 
power to enforce our views of right 
and wrong. 

“I find that legislators and men in 
general regard women’s opinions 
with greater respect since we have 
been enfranchised. Our opinions are 
not only listened to with respect and 
deference, but are often sought. 

“Women have not lost their non- 
partisan influence in Washington 
because of suffrage. I have found in 
my work that women of all parties 
want such things as pure food, child 
welfare and better social, industrial 
and economic conditions not only for 
all women and children, but fer all 
humanity, and that they willingly 
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the day is not far distant when state- 
craft in Washington will be a real 
human service, and not merely a 
guerilla war between political parties 
and a testing ground of candidates 
for office, 

“Politicians, who have not hither- 
to had the slightest intention of put- 
ting men above the dollar, who, if 
they had, wouldn’t know how, now 
take off their hats to the sentiment, 
because it seems a key to popular 
opinion in our State, and they want 
to be in the band wagon along about 
election time. It is rather bewilder- 
ing to men brought up, let us say, 
in the old George W. Turner school 
of politics a few years ago, whose 
tendency was to put machinery and 
things at the center of ‘politics in- 
stead of human beings. 

“I have studied and observed the 


‘woman and ballot’ problem, and I 
am thoroughly convinced that what 
all women want is surely something 
a great deal deeper than the priv- 
ilege of taking part in elections. 


“They are looking for a readjust- 
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of general humanitarian 


trial. 


Parties. 


and enthusiastically unite on policies 


uplift, 
whether social, educational or indus- 


“The women of Washington, Re- 


Josephine Preston, Republican can- 
didate for State Superintendent of 
Schools, because she stood for school 
policies agreeable to women of all 


“The desire for a human politics 
is strongly evidenced by Washington 
women, and the many measures for 
social justice and industrial ameliora- 
tion secured recently in our State 
are largely the results of that desire 
thrust into the stern arena of politi- 
cal action. And it really looks as if 


ment of their relations to the home, 
which the various social, industrial 
and economic conditions of this age 
have produced. They are looking for 
a readjustment of their relations to 
work, to children, to men, to all the 


publican, Democratic, Progressive,| interests of civilized life, and, since 
Prohibitionist and Socialist, were a|the ballot is the only definite means 
considerable factor in electing | of registeriag that want and chang- 


ing public policies, there naturally 
follows the nation-wide demand for 
woman suffrage, and the States that 
have adopted woman suffrage find 
that they are leading in general pres- 
perity and progressive ‘legislation. 
“Surely there is not a State in 
the Union more abreast of the times 
than our State. And there is cer- 
tainly not a State in the Union that 
deserves more to be named after 
‘The Father of His Country’ than our 
own Washington.” 





But her cour- 








In addition to the anonymous $5000 
contribution to its State suffrage cam- 
paign, Pennsylvania reports other 
generous gifts during the past month, 
among them $750, $400, $300, $255 
and $500. 





Mrs. Stanley McCormick, treasurer 
of the National Suffrage Association 
and secretary’ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, has sailed 
to attend the board meeting of the 
Alliance in London this month. Her 
mother, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, goes as the 
representative of Dr. Anna H. Shaw. 





Frances Hodgson Burnett and other 
literary lights contributed flowers 
from their gardens to the “Flower 
Market” lately held in New York City 
by the Woman Suffrage Party. Flow- 
ers were sent also from the garden of 
Lucretia Mott’s former home by a rel- 
ative who still lives in that historic 
house. 





Kate M. Gordon, of New Orleans, 
president of the Southern States 
Woman’s Suffrage conference, has 
announced that the conference. here- 
after will maintain an _ up-to-date 
press department for the sixteen 
States embraced in its organization. 
The press department will issue live 
news every week, in the interest of 
the suffrage movement. 





Catherine Corboy, secretary to the 
President of Valparaiso University, 
says that where women work side by 
side with men there is practically no 
difference in the grade of work done, 
even in such departments as Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Civil Engineering, 
Law, etc. The better educated the 
wolian is the more she is in favor of 
emancipation, and the more womanly 
she is. 





Miss Selma Lagerlif, the winner 
of the Nobel prize for literature in 
1909, has just been elected the first 
woman member of the Swedish Acad- 
emy. She was also the first woman 
to receive the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, although two other women, 
Madame Curie and Baroness von 
Suttner, had. each won Nobel prizes 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Mary E. Andrews, for two 
years the efficient head of Swope 
Social Center, Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently resigned because the direc- 
tors objected to her speaking and 
writing on equal suffrage and social 
hygiene. 





Mrs. Grace B. Caukin, of Sonoma 
County, secretary of the Democratic 
State Committee, has been nominat- 
ed by President Wilson as Receiver 
of the United States Land Office at 
San Francisco. Mrs, Caukin has 
been prominently identified with 
Democratic affairs for several years, 
and took an active part in the 
campaign for equal suffrage in Cali- 
fornia. 





Miss Rosalie Jones of New York 
has been holding remarkable meet- 
ings in North Dakota during the 
month. She has spoken in Fargo, 
La Moure, Lisbon Valley City, James- 
town, Dickinson and Beach. Part of 
the time she accompanied Mrs. Clara 
L. Darrow, the State president. Miss 
Harriett Grim of Illinois is helping 
in the campaign in North Dakota 
from June 29 to July 12. She is 
specializing in -Chautauquas in the 
northern part of the State, and is 
reaching thousands of country 
people. Dr. Max Batt of the Agricul- 
tural College is making another trip 
to the German districts, speaking in 
German. Mrs. Darrow has recently 
returned from a trip through the 
western part of the State. 





Senorita Morales, daughter of the 
Minister from Panama, who, because 
of her mother’s invalidism, often 
acts as hostess in the Washington 
home, says that she became inter- 
ested in suffrage during her six years 
of school life in the Ursuline Con- 
vent. “I find nothing unwomanly,” 
she says, “in trying to understand 
civic duties or wishing to take part 
in them. Politics have becoffie part 
of education, and to study them is 
certainly to broaden the mind, and 
become more useful to the nation. I 
believe I am the only suffragist on 
the Isthmus; but there will be others 





in other fields. All three were suffrag- 
ists. 





when the women have time to look 


‘ into the question.” 





